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GAMING AMONG THE UTAH INDIANS. 

BY EDWIN A. BARBER. 

TN their indolent hours, gaming and horse-racing are extensively 
■*- resorted to by the nomadic tribes of America. Having much 
unoccupied time on their hands, they turn to these exciting amuse- 
ments as a relief from the consuming ennui of idleness. 

During the summer of 1874, I had some opportunities for 
studying the habits of the Yampa branch of the Utah nation, 
located in the northwestern corner of Colorado. In strolling 
through their encampment, one was always attracted to several 
of the more prominent wick-e-ups, or canvas lodges, by the 
sound of subdued music, and on entering either of the tents, the 
visitor was rewarded for his trouble by the sight of several war- 
riors engaged in gambling. So great, indeed, is their earnest- 
ness when engaged in this pastime that they do not observe the 
arrival of strangers, and as they progress they become so 
deeply absorbed in the exciting reverses of the game that they 
can only be awakened to a consciousness of surrounding objects 
by the greatest exertion. They may commence by putting up 
small articles of apparel or ornament, such as moccasins, neck- 
laces, or strings of beads. Should these be lost, blankets, powder, 
lead, caps, flour, the highly prized wampum, and other miscel- 
laneous articles will be staked, and the unfortunate loser not 
infrequently comes out of the play -room without an object in the 
world that he can call his own or his wife's. All is lost, includ- 
ing his horses, his house, and even the' very rags he has on his 
back. 

The manner of procedure is as follows : A row of players, 
consisting of five or six or a dozen men, is arranged on either 
side of the tent, facing each other. Before each man is placed a 
bundle of small twigs or sticks, each six to eight inches in length 
and pointed at one end. Every tite-d-tite couple is provided with 
two cylindrical bone dice, carefully fashioned and highly pol- 
ished, which measure about two inches in length and half an inch 
in diameter, one being white and the other black, or sometimes 
ornamented with a black band. At the rear end of the apart- 
ment, opposite the entrance, several musicians beat time on 
rude parchment-covered drums. The whole assembly, sitting 
" Turk fashion " on the ground, then commence operations. The 
pledges are heaped up near the players, and each couple soon 
becomes oblivious of all the rest. One of the gamblers incloses 
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a die in each hand, and, placing one above the other, allows the 
upper bone to pass into the lower hand with the other die. 
This process is reversed again and again, while all the time the 
hands are shaken up and down in order to mystify the partner 
in the passing of the dice. The other man, during the perform- 
ance, hugs himself tightly by crossing his arms and placing either 
hand under the opposite arm, and, with a dancing motion of the 
body, swaying to and fro, watches the shuffling of the dice with 
the closest attention. When this has gone on for a few minutes, 
the latter suddenly points with one arm at the opposite arm of 
his partner, and strikes himself under that arm with the other 
hand. Whichever hand of his rival he chooses is to be opened, 
and if the dice are in it, the guesser takes them and pro- 
ceeds in the same manner. If, however, he misses, and the dice 
are not there, he forfeits one counter, and this is taken from his 
bundle and stuck into the ground in front of the other. Thus 
the game continues until one or the other has gained every stick, 
when he is proclaimed the winner and carries off the stakes. 
During the entire game, the players, as well as the musicians, 
keep time to the accompaniment in their movements, and chant 
the while a weird, monotonous tune (?) which runs in this wise : 
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No words are sung, but the syllable ah is pronounced in a whin- 
ing, nasal tone for every note. The entire party keep excellent 
time, and are always together, rising and falling in the scale with 
wonderful precision, since the tune itself is so devoid of melody 
that it is often difficult for a white man to acquire it. This 
monotonous chant is kept up for hours and even days, and the 
competitors seem never to grow weary. The war and dance 
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songs of the Utes are different from this, yet they are somewhat 
similar. 

Gaming is not confined to the male sex of the tribe, but is in- 
dulged in to some extent by the squaws. During the palmy 
November days of Indian summer, when the whole tribe throw 
off care and give themselves up in a measure to enjoyment, the 
old crones will often gather for a game of chance, on a more 
limited scale. All their trinkets and gewgaws are brought out 
and their ornaments stripped from their persons, and the game 
of chance proceeds. I have frequently seen these toothless old 
hags quarreling over some paltry toy, with a pack of filthy play- 
ing-cards in their hands. But assuredly they do not play any 
standard game with them ; they have methods of their own, of 
which I could make nothing. These cards are obtained from 
traders and explorers, but when they cannot be had, the squaws 
will simulate the American cards in their own rude manufact- 
ures : the spots are represented by fanciful devices, and the face- 
cards by grotesque paintings. The men usually disdain these 
feminine methods of gaming, and practice the more exciting mode 
as I have described it above. 

In' this connection it might be well to say a few words relat- 
ing to the negligence of ethnologists in omitting to collect the 
songs and chants of the American tribes, when it has been in 
their power. This branch of the science seems to have been 
entirely overlooked (excepting in a few instances), though it is 
almost as important as many others which are studied so assidu- 
ously. That the tunes or dirges of unallied families differ to a 
great extent there can be no doubt, and frequently these are 
of as much importance in seeking to determine affinity or re- 
lationship as the study of philology. It is desirable, therefore, 
that every chance be seized for jotting down these native chants, 
as in a very few years more such opportunities will have passed 
away forever. 

N. B. Since this paper was placed in the hands of the editor, 
a Bulletin has been issued by Hayden's United States Geological 
Survey, containing an interesting article on the Twana Indians 
of Washington Territory, by the Rev. M. Eells, in which their 
modes of gambling are mentioned. The second game played by 
this tribe bears a singularly striking resemblance to the above- 
described method, differing principally in the musical accompani- 
ment. It is probable that the two-bone game was, and is still, 
common among many of the western tribes. 
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